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The 
President's 
Scratch-Pad 


§ It is difficult to talk in practical terms 
about this war; it is not safe to come to 
pat conclusions, because ten to one they 
will be upset by the next day's news. Fur- 
ther, one cannot refer to the experience of 
the last war for guidance without immedi- 
ately recognizing that there are fundamen- 
tal differences between the two situations, 
both economically and politically. 


§ In the past few weeks I have had con- 
versations with many executives in various 
lines of business, and out of these discus- 
sions have formed some impressions which 
might be worth noting here: 

§ First, contrary to a great deal of news- 
paper talk, clear-thinking business mana- 
gers do not regard the tragedy abroad as 
a ‘grand opportunity.” Most thoughtful 
business people, aside from feeling a sense 
of tragedy, are bitterly disappointed by 
what has happened because they had ex- 
pected this fall and winter to be a period 
of orderly progress with the economic 
trend on the up-side. 

§ Instead, the atmosphere is charged with 
wild rumors and excitement; a careening 
stock market, a special session of Congress, 
much loose talk about “war business,” 
gtave uncertainty about prices, and threats 
of American involvement—all these have 
created a condition of extreme uncertainty 
such as management-has not faced in more 
than two decades. 

§ The mettle of management is certainly 
going to be tested; if the war continues 
for any considerable period, trying times 
are ahead. Whether to accept so-called war 
orders, when to accept, how to get them if 
they are wanted, and whether to extend 
plant facilities to handle them, are but a 
few of the most obvious questions that will 
have to be answered. Labor, financial and 
price problems will most certainly loom 
up too. 

¢ AMA members can be sure of this, how- 
ever; the Association is going to bend 
every effort to be of the greatest assistance 
to industry. It will slant all its programs, 
publications and other services toward the 
specific, practical problems that future con- 
ditions will create. 
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Production Conference 
To Stress Expansion 


Of Factory Facilities 


How American industry can meet its 
problem of controlling unit costs through 
more efficient plant facilities, as it becomes 
the world’s remaining big-scale producer 
of goods, will be the theme of AMA's 
Production Conference, which will be held 
November 15-16, at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. The sessions, which are being 
planned under the direction of Raymond 
S. Perry, Vice-President of the AMA 
Production Division, and Vice-President 
of the Ingersoll Milling Machine. Com- 
pany, will bring together an AMA group 
whose problems are probably more af- 
fected by the European war than any other 
branch of management. 

The object of this AMA meeting—to 
survey progress in plant and productive 
facilities—is especially timely, because of 
the possibility that the recent increases in 
production will be extended further. 


Industrial Preparedness 


Undoubtedly the important highlight 
of the sessions will be one of AMA’s now 
famous dinner-smokers, which this time 
will be given over to “industrial prepared- 
ness.” Plans are to give the executives 
present the opportunity of shooting ques- 
tions at officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army, who will describe 
the War Department’s plans for indus- 
trial mobilization. 

Alvin E. Dodd, President of the AMA, 
in a recent announcement regarding the 
meeting, said: “There is no doubt that 
the Association can perform a valuable 
service to industry and to the country by 
bringing together at this juncture a repre- 
sentative group of industrial production 
executives to discuss current problems.” 

The meeting will place special stress on 
factory design and modernization as a 
factor in greater output. Some of the 
subjects that will be covered include: 
building design as a factor in production 
efficiency; plant services and unit costs; 
“plants of tomorrow” in operation today ; 
lighting for production; heating, ventila- 
ting, and air conditioning as factors in 
production efficiency; effects of environ- 
ment on employee efficiency. 


























































BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


War Intensifies Recovery 
Action; but Adds Questionable 
Element to Economic Picture 


The widely held opinion among bus i 
ness authorities and statistical agencies, a” 
reflected in the summaries on the inside 
pages of this LETTER, is that business ae 
tivity will continue to rise for an indefinite 
future period—if a sudden peace is nob 
declared. 


At the writing of this Letrer lage 
month, “ifs’’ were at a minimum and the — 
big “if” was not present at all. A good 
normal session of business was promised 
by all reliable signs, and general satisfae ~ 
tion with current and prospective future” 
conditions was being expressed in mest 
quarters. “iia 

The coming of the war has apparently” 
started a flood of buying which would not 
have ordinarily taken place. Now if a 
peace comes, a halt in buying is likely to” 
take place with a resulting decline all) 
around, ; 


1914 and 1939 


That great fundamental differences exist 
between the now prevailing conditions| 
and those of 1914 is generally recognized: © 
Here are a few significant comparisonss> 

In 1914 business activity was tending 
down from the high peak reached i] 
1913; when war came in 1939, business” 
was tending slowly upward, but no new] 
peak had equaled 1929. In 1914 there 
was comparatively little excess industrial 
capacity, and inventories were fairly mod: 4 
erate; in 1939 great excess capacity, 6spe—9 
cially in heavy industries, and inventories > 
relatively high in many lines. In 19147 
there was little artificial control of produc 
tion or prices; in 1939 most basic com- 
modities subject to national or group 
control to limit output. In 1914 few 
nations were self-sufficient in production; © 
in 1939 many nations largely self-sufpciem® 
in =o. ge products. In 1914 allies 
needed American products; in 1939 allieiy 
particularly Britain, are well supplied, i 
In 1914 most prices were soft for severaiy: 
months to a year following outbreak of 
» page) 
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Money and 
Credit 


Security 
Markets 





Production 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Brookmire, Inc. 


Business Week 





Despite the current stimulation afforded by 
the outbreak of war in Europe, the present out- 
look is that the national income will decline 
rather sharply during Nov. and Dec.; the war is 
likely to have a less stimulating effect on the ex- 
port trade and domestic business of this country 
than the World War had (September 9-16). 





Wars in the past have always brought in their 
wake an increase in interest rates; a similar rise 
during this war is considered a_ possibility, 
despite the fact that lendable funds are much 
larger than they were in 1914; excess reserves 
total nearly five billion dollars, and a further 
increase is expected (September 9). 


A boom is getting under way, not in the sense 
that activity is attaining abnormal proportions 
but in the sense that forward progress on a con- 
siderable front is being achieved at a rapid rate; 
war orders can well be visualized in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars, domestic orders in tens of bil- 
lions (September 16). 


The latest gain in Business Week's index v 
more thin four points, and for the rest of 1 
year the index will be higher—possibly aver 
ing 110-115; however, it should be realized tl 
speculative forward buying may be carried t 
far and that the markets will be susceptible 
peace scares (September 16). 





Assuming continued war, inflationary  in- 
fluences should be accentuated; today the nation’s 
monetary gold stock is 307% greater than in 
1929 (an era of great inflation), and demand 
deposits of reporting Federal Reserve member 
banks show a 26% increase (September 16). 


Money in circulation is in a long-term vu 
trend, having passed the 1933 bank-run peak 
$7,251,000,000 by $10,000,000; the expansion 
business, low interest rates, and the general ter 
ency for Americans to use more cash have be 
the major influences (September 16). 





Stock movements since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe have afforded nearly every known 
technical confirmation of the existence and _per- 
sistence of a bull market; at present, however, 
the strength in stock prices is based entirely on 
speculative buying and on expectations of rapid 
business recovery (September 9-14). 


Despite its sharp gains since September 5, the 
stock market is still undervalued; stocks have a 
few points to spare before they even reach the 
peak of last November, whereas business is all 
set to surpass its corresponding peak; continued 
hostilities should boost the war and inflationary 
stocks further (September 9-16). 


From Sept. 1 to Sept. 12, somewhere betwe 
514 and 7 billions of dollars was added to 1 
total value of common stocks listed on the Ni 
York Stock Exchange; many stocks without v 
appeal were barely steady—or even lower 
while the war babies were scoring advances 
almost unprecedented proportions (Sept. 1¢ 





The estimate of the annual normal demand for 
steel has risen to 36.2% of capacity; though a 
further rise in this estimate is in prospect, it is 
unlikely that the increase will be sufficient to 
warrant the current high rate of output; how- 
ever, speculative buying may postpone any par- 
ticular recession in steel output (September 16). 


Automobile production (including Canadian) 
was 54.2% lower in August than in July, but 
was 3.2% above August, 1938; electric power 
output gained slightly during the month; on 
August 28 the steel operating rate stood at 63.0% 
of capacity, compared with 59.3% a month ago 
and 44.0% a year ago (September 2). 


Three industries have benefited heavily in t 
first rush of war business: steel, machine toc 
aircraft; other industries which have jump 
sales or production are iron ore, coal, timber a 
wood pulp, sugar, Christmas novelty lines, sh 
building, and maps (September 16). 








Distribution 


In the week ended September 2, the purchas- 
ing power index rose to 70.9 from 69.4 in the 
preceding week and from 68.9 two weeks pre- 
vious, when the index touched the lowest point 
this year; further improvement is in prospect 
before the current spurt, stimulated by the war, 
is interrupted (September 16). 


The Federal Reserve index of department 
store inventories stood at 67 in July, 1939, com- 
pared with 78 in August, 1937—a 14% reduc- 
tion; inventories are now low in_ relation 
to current sales, to say nothing of the levels of 
sales to be expected if normal recovery and war 
produce the anticipated stimulus (Sept. 16). 









Construction 


Agriculture 


The building industry, on which manufactur- 
ing is considerably dependent, reported a contra- 
seasonal expansion in July over June; building 
contracts also were much larger than in the 
same month last year, as has been the case 
since the beginning of 1939 (September 9). 


Although residential building was hurt in the 
war years 1914-18, it is today in an immeasur- 
ably stronger position; industrial construction is 
bound to expand, as potential domestic business 
can well tax the plant capacity in many lines, 
even before allowing for war orders (Sep- 
tember 16). 





During the week ending September 2, the 
index of farm product prices (on the basis of 
1929 as 100) stood at 59.8, which was 6.6% 
lower than a year ago; this latest figure compares 
with a 1939 high of 64.8 and with a 1939 low 
of 57.6 (September 16). 


The Department of Agriculture’s seasonally 
adjusted index of farm income rose from 60.0 
in June to 62.5 in July (1924-9=100) ; this com- 
pares with 82.5 in July, 1938 (September 2). 


In the latest week for which statistics ; 
available, department store sales were 3% abc 
a year ago; miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadir 
average 74,000 cars daily, which compares w 
69,000 cars a year ago and 68,000 cars a mor 
ago (September 16). 





The F. W. Dodge four-week daily average 
residential building contracts stands at $4,791,0( 
which compares with $4,224,000 a month a 


and $3,513,000 a year ago (September 16). 








Even though the belligerents may have lat 
stored supplies of wheat, most Americans lo 
for a pretty brisk export market; farmers m 
bid goodbye to Sec. Wallace’s acreage_cont: 
program and plant all the wheat they think tl 
can sell (September 16). 





Commodity 
Prices 


The outlook is that, after the current specu- 
lative rise in commodity prices collapses, a 
period will elapse, at least as long as that at the 
beginning of the last war, before prices begin 
to show signs of skyrocketing; any price rise is 
unlikely to go to the extremes which it did 
during the World War (September 9-16). 


The Journal of Commerce composite index of 
wholesale prices stood at 115.1 on August 31, 
which compares with 118.1 a year ago; the cost 
of living, as estimated by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, was 0.2% higher in July 
than in June but was 1.8% under July, 1938 
(September 2). 


While a protracted war would undoubte: 
bring about many sweeping advances in co 
modity prices, large war stock piles in Euro 
will postpone the day of big demand for ma 
vital commodities; among the other factors 
be reckoned with are costly war-risk irsuran 
high freights, and blockades (September 1¢ 





Labor and 
Wages 





The index of total factory payrolls, on the 
basis of 1923-25 as 100, declined to 83.8 in 
July from 85.9 in June; payrolls in July were 
smaller than in any month since January, but 
were 18.7% larger than in the same month last 
year, when the index was 70.6 (September 16). 


One of the usual dangers in war booms is the 
possibility of skyrocketing labor costs; this time, 
though, the large available supply of unemployed 
workers may prove to be a safety valve (Sep- 
tember 16). 





As a result of the war, labor in all quart 
is moving to make its demands for increas 
wages, and business management in most ca: 
is prepared to grant such increases where t 
upturn has actually taken hold; a strong me 
by Pres. Roosevelt to force C.I.O. and A.F 
together is widely anticipated (September 1¢ 









Foreign Trade 
and 
Conditions 








The duration of the war may be short, since 
economic conditions in the deflationary phase of 
the long-term economic cycle are not conducive 
to any warfare at all; this war is a highly 


illogical phenomenon and is subject to collapse. 


as a result of economic pressure which might 
possibly bring on internal revolution (Sept. 9). 





While the contingency of an early peace must 
be considered, the odds still appear to favor 
prolongation of war; in view of the strong senti- 
ment existing against “sending our boys over 
there,” it is unlikely that the United States, if 
it should join the fray, will do so for some time 
at least (September 16). 





Repeal of the arms embargo will be voted 
Congress — by the House swiftly and w 
enthusiasm, by the Senate after a debate whi 
may drag out for weeks; when the roll c 
finally comes, the vote will be heavily for rep: 
despite the arguments of the  isolationi 
(September 16). 








This digest covers the views of various authorities. 
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Dun’s Review 


Cleveland Trust Company 


National City Bank 
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The lack of a surprise element in the outbreak 
of European hostilities caused domestic business 
for the most part to take the news in its stride; 
heavy industries advanced production, and con- 
sumers continued to make the usual Fall pur- 
chases, while commodity and security prices rose 
sharply (October). 


It does not seem probable that there will be 
a period of declining business in the United 
States as there was in 1914, for this time a 
recovery was under way before war started, and 
the forces that were giving it impetus may be 
expected to carry it forward during the imme- 
diate months ahead (September 15). 


Since the middle of May, business has been in 
a forward movement, with the Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production gaining 10 points 
between May and July, from 92 to 102 (1923-25 
—=100) (September). 








long-term up- 
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Bank clearings, 22 U. S. cities, August, $22,- 
590,901, 5.6% above July, 14.6% above a year 
ago; Adjusted Insolvency Index (Failures), 
August, 55.1 (preliminary), compared with 54.3 
(revised) in July and 63.3 a year ago (October). 


The prices of many lower-grade bonds may be 
expected to advance while those of the highest 
grades will decline; we are in the process of 
undoing a specialized form of inflation which 
has dominated bond markets; banks will almost 
surely have to forego important book profits 
(September 15). 


Deposits, loans and investments of reporting 
member banks increased steadily during August; 
commercial, industrial and agricultural loans 
have risen slightly, a gain in New York City 
offsetting declines elsewhere; compared with the 
low point at the end of May, these loans are up 
more than $100,000,000 (September). 
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‘War babies” held the spotlight, as rapid price 
advances followed British and French declara- 
tions of war; in the five-day Labor Day week, 
transactions on the New York Stock Exchange, 
at 17,541,600 shares, outnumbered total trans- 
actions for the entire month of August (October). 


While in 1914 stock prices fell, in 1939 they 
advanced; now the markets show confidence— 
then they reflected fear; now stock prices advance 
because people believe the belligerents will buy 
goods—then they fell because foreigners sold 
American securities (September 15). 


European security holdings in the United 
States have been estimated by the Treasury at 
$2,700,000,000; the British government has 
acted promptly to control sales of foreign securi- 
ties by British people, and this doubtless is a 
preliminary to sequestration of such securities 
if events should make it advisable (September). 





heavily in the 
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Produciion during August was slightly ahead 
of the July level; metal and aircraft industries 
received further large orders in early September; 
automobile output expanded about the expected 
seasonal amount, and steel production jumped to 
70 per cent of capacity (October). 


Business expansion since last Spring has been 
largely due to increased outputs of iron and 
steel; it is now being sustained by the growing 
production of the new auto models, and by ex- 
ceptional activity in machine tools and ship 
construction; production now is higher than it 
ever was during the World War (September 15). 


In August production was well maintained 
everywhere except in the oil industry, and in 
some lines further gains were made; new orders 
for machine tools have been at the highest levels 
in two years, and in the week ended August 19 
an all-time record high was set for electric 
power consumption (September). 
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Retail trade activity was generally favorable 
during August and early September, showing 
little effect of the European upheaval ; the United 
States Trade Barometer for July, at 81.9, was 1.5 
points below the June level, while all the regional 
barometers except Los Angeles were above a 
year ago (October). 


In 1929 the combined incomes of two typical 
Americans were about equal to those of three 
Britons or five Germans; in 1938 the per capita 
productivity of Americans, Britons and Germans 
had become about equal at $460; however, a 
large portion of the British and German national 
incomes produced has been arms (Sept. 15). 


Retail trade in many areas has shown improve- 
ment; the heavy gains of mail-order sales over 
last year have been maintained, and department 
store sales so far reported for August make a 
better-than-seasonal gain over July; carloadings 
have made the usual seasonal increase or a 
little better (September). 
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August building permits (215 cities) totaled 
$117,832,387, 14.7% above July and 16.6% 
above the figure for the correspondiag period of 
last year; in New York City the July-to-August 
gain was 59.2%, while the outside cities regis- 
tered an increase of 6.3% (October). 
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The first great increase in exports that marked 
the World War was in agricultural products; 
products consisted 


(September 15). 


these largely of grains 





Estimating farm marketings and Government 
payments during the remainder of the year, the 
Department of Agriculture calculates. that farm 
cash income,- August. to December. inclusive, 
will probably total about $3,950,000,000, com- 
pared with $4,035,000,000 in the same period 
in 1938 (September). 
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A spectacular rise in commodity prices accom- 
panied the outbreak of hostilities in Europe; the 
Daily Commodity Price Index reached a 20- 
month peak of 116.07 on September 6, and on 
September 15, at 117.51, was at the highest level 
since January 12, 1938 (October). 


Economic records of the last war show the 
great advance in wholesale prices that took 
place during the war period; this was advan- 
tageous to debtors and disadvantageous to 
creditors; it imposed hardships on people having 
fixed incomes (September 15). 
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Employment and payrolls expanded during 
August in line with the continued industrial 
advance; clothing and millinery industries re- 
ported substantial increases, while metal and 
machinery plants also showed considerable gains; 
losses were reported in food, wood products, and 
rubber goods groups (October). 
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It should be noted that our export trade at 
the time of the World War started to increase 
as soon as war began, and almost trebled in the 
first seven months; there was a moderate decline 
in 1915, but by 1916 export values were five 
times as great as those recorded in the month 
wat began (September 15). 
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Insurance Program 
Announced for Dec. 8 by 
Vice President Blanchard 


The Insurance Division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association will hold a 
one-day Conference on company insurance 
problems on Friday, December 8, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, it was an- 
nounced this week by Ralph H. Blan- 
chard, of the School of Business of 
Columbia University, and Vice President 
in Charge of the Association’s Insurance 
Division. 

The meeting will consist of six round- 
table discussions—three running concur- 
rently in the morning and afternoon. 
There will also be a luncheon presided 
over by Mr. Blanchard. The discussion 
at each round-table will be led by an 
insurance buyer, who will be assisted by a 
representative from the insurance field— 
either a company man, an agent, broker, 
or adjuster. 


Sessions Informal 


The sessions will be informal, and in 
this respect will be a departure from pre- 
vious AMA insurance conferences. ere 
will be no prepared papers, and all dis- 
cussions will be impromptu. 

The program of topics and speakers has 
been planned as follows: 


SESSION 1.—“Insurance Management for the 
Smaller Company” 

Chairman: W. F. Lund, Manager of Insur- 
ance, United States Rubber Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Technical Adviser: Herbert L. Jamison, 
Herbert L. Jamison & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

SESSION 2.—‘Automobile Fleet Insurance” 

Chairman: A. M. Schmidt, Manager, Insur- 
ance Department, Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Technical Adviser: W. J. Constable, Secre- 
tary, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

SESSION 3,—"‘All-Risk Liability” 

Chairman: George Rogers, Insurance Man- 
ager, Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Technical Adviser: E. W. Sawyer, Attorney, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York, N. Y. 

SESSION 4.—‘War Risk Coverages” 

Chairman: J. H. Thomas, Jr., Insurance 
Manager, General Foods Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Technical Advisers: Henry C. Kline, New 
York Underwriters Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. W. Cauchois, Partner, Johnson & Hig- 
gins, New York, N. Y. 

SESSION 5.—“Establishing Insurable Values 
for Adjustment Purposes” 

Chairman: J. H. Nickell, Insurance Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Electric Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Technical Adviser: Prentiss B. Reed, Inde- 
pendent Adjuster, New York, N. Y. 

SESSION 6.—‘Use and Occupancy Values” 

Chairman: A. Van Court Miller, Chief Ac- 

_ countant, New York Herald Tribune, New 
York, N. Y. ‘ 

Technical Advisers: Claude D. Minor, Sec- 
retary, Special Service Department, Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, New York, N. Y. 

W. F. Kimb Kimball & Price, New 
York, N. Y. 





Heads Office Sessions 
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Office Management 
Conference Opens in 
New York 


As this issue of the News LETTER 
comes off the press, AMA’s Office Man- 
agement Conference opens at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, to run for 
two days, on October 25-26. The meet- 
ing marks the opening of the Associa- 
tion’s conference season. Advance regis- 
trations are far ahead of those of last 
year, giving indication that the actual 
attendance may be well above the 1938 
record. 

Norman C. Firth, Managing Editor of 
Dun’s Review, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
and Vice President of the Office Manage- 
ment Division, will open the sessions, 
which will attract office managers, con- 
trollers, treasurers, personnel directors, 
and all types of executives interested in 
office problems. 

Such topics will be discussed as: “Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations in the Office”’ ; 
“Hidden. Abilities in Office Personnel” ; 
“Performance Standards in Office Opera- 
tions”; “Salary Standardization”; “The 
Problem of Records” ; “Operating Experi- 


> 


“ence with “The Office of Tomorrow’ ”’; 


“Developments in Office Machines and 
Appliances”; “Dealing with Emotional 
Problems in the Office”; “Technique of 
Improving Office Methods”; ‘Creating 
and Maintaining Employee Interest in 
Public Relations.” 

Speakers will include representatives of 
companies of all types that have made 
noteworthy progress in office management 
techniques. Of especial interest will be 
a luncheon address by Dr. Lydia G. Gib- 
erson, Industrial Psychiatrist, of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, which will be devoted to dealing 
with “problem employees,” personality 
clashes and conflicts, etc. 





Production Conference 
Program Completed 


(Cont'd) 


“How Can Plant Engineering Reduce Unit 
Costs?” Speaker, H. K. Ferguson, President, 
H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland. Points 
of discussion: (1) Engineering the plant to 
provide for the best layout. (2) Electrical 
distribution—effect of flexible distribution and 
modernized electrical services on operating effi- 
ciency. 


“What Can Practical Operating Men Learn | 


from ‘Plants of Tomorrow’?” This will be a 
visual presentation that will describe advanced 
building design and the operating experience 
with such plants. W. J. Austin, President, 
The Austin Company, Cleveland, will open 
this session with a statement of the problems 
involved in designing the Simonds Saw & Steel 
plant at Fitchburg. This will be followed by a 
slide film, after which G. K. Simonds, Sr., 
General Manager, Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany, will discuss operating experience. 

“Lighting as a Production Tool.” Speaker, 
W. C. Brown, Illuminating Engineer, Incan- 
descent Lamp Dept., General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, and Vice President, II- 
luminating Engineering Society. Points of dis- 
cussion: (1) Typical production problems 
solved by modern lighting. (2) Advances in 
lighting equipment. 

“Production Problems Solved with Modern 
Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning 
Equipment.”” Speakers, A. E. Stacey, Buensod- 
Stacey Air Conditioning, Inc., New York (en- 
gineering fundamentals) and W. B. Hender- 
son, Vice President and Secretary, Air Condi- 
tioning Manufacturers Association, Washington 
(case problems). Points of discussion: (1) 
Typical production problems solved with the 
equipment in question. (2) Equipment devel- 
opments. 

“New Developments in Solving Industry’s 
Problems of Dust and Air Pollution.’ Speaker, 
George F. Begoon, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. This pres- 
entation will cover the principles of air .clean- 
ing methods, case examples of improvements 
achieved in products and operations through 
air cleaning, and a demonstration of an electro- 
static unit. 

Unquestionably ¢4e important feature of the 
entire conference will be a dinner-smoker—an 
unreported off-the-record session—at which 
problems facing the production executive under 
present conditions will be discussed in the most 
practical terms. These sessions have grown to 
be one of the looked-for highlights at AMA 
meetings. Oscar Grothe, Vice President of 
the White Sewing Machine Corporation, will 
be the Chairman, and Harold V. Coes, Man- 
ager, Industrial Department, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., the principal speaker. Following 
Mr. Coes, a panel of-executives from various 
industries will answer questions that come from 
the audience. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(Cont'd) 


has now occurred, and further declines 
are generally expected. 

On the whole, however, it would ap- 
pear that 1939 will be a much better busi- 
ness year than was predicted, even though 
a decline in general industrial activity 
may occur during November and Decem- 
ber. Many observers note an inherent 
vitality in the domestic business situation, 
and there is considerable danger of con- 


- fusing this with an artificial war demand. 
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